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MA CAN'T VOTE. 





Ma's a graduate of college, and she’s 
read ‘most everything; 

She can talk in French and German, 
she can paint and she can sing. 

Beautiful? She’s like a picture! When 
she talks she makes you think 

Of the sweetest kind of music, and she 
doesn’t smoke or drink. 

Oh, I can’t begin to tell you all the 
poems she can quote; 

She knows more than half the lawyers 
do; but ma can’t vote. 


When my pa is writing letters, ma 
must always linger near 

To assist him in his spelling and to 
make his meaning clear. 

Tf he needs advice, her judgment, he 
admits, is always best; 

Every day she gives him _ pointers, 
mostly at his own request. 

She keeps track of legislation, and is 
taxed on bonds and stocks, 

But she never gets a look-in 
sacred ballot-box. 


at the 


Ma is wiser than our coachman, for 
he’s not a graduate, 

And I doubt if he could tell you who 
is governing the State. 

He has never studied grammar, and 
Ull bet he doesn’t know 

Whether Caesar lived a thousand or 
two thousand years ago. 

He could never tell us how to keep the 
ship of state afloat, 

For he doesn’t know there’s such a 
thing—but ma can’t vote. 


Once when Mr. Jones was calling, they 
got up a short debate 

That was on the tariff question; he 
supposed he had it straight. 
But before they’d finished talking, he 
threw up his hands and said 
That he’d not read much about it, nor 
remembered what he’d read. 

He’s too badly rushed to study how to 
better human lives, 

Still he looms up like a giant when 
election time arrives. 


Mrs. Gookins does our washing, for 
she has to help along, 
Taking care of her six children, though 
her husband’s big and strong. 
When he gets a job, he only holds it 
till he draws his pay, 

Then he spends his cash for whisky, 
or else gambles it away. 

I suppose his brain’s no bigger than 

the brain of any goat, 

And he’d trade his ballot for a drink— 

but ma can’t vote! 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion is wrathful against the women 
teachers who have had a bill intro- 
duced into the Legislature to give thera 
equal pay with men when they do 
equal work. At present New York 
pays its women teachers so little that 


it finds it hard to get enough women 
to fill the places. At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Education, Chairman 
Harrison of the by-laws committee of- 
fered a resolution that the board take 
measures to oppose the McCarren bill 
for equal salaries. “The Legislatuve 
cannot be as familiar with the matter 
as the Board of Education said 
Mr. Harrison. “This board should be 
allowed to regulate its own affairs. 
The proposed law would increase the 
expenses “f this department $12,000,000 
annually.” “If no one else has the 
caurage of his convictions, I at least 
have,” said Abraham Stern. “It is 
time for us to call a halt in this at- 
tempt of the teachers to manage the 
affairs of the department. If this bill 
becomes a law, it will effect the com- 
plete effeminization of the publie 
schools, and will entail much litigation 
on the city. The teachers mulct the 
city on every possible occasion. Only 
a few years ago they got $600,000 from 
the city because of a technical error 
in the by-laws. And after that they 
got $200,000. They talk of equal pay 
for equal work, but the truth is the 
women teachers do not do equal work 
with the men teachers, and they can- 
not do it. The influence of the sexes 
by different in shaping manhood in the 
| boys. It is really outrageous how the 
teachers have mulcted the city out of 
vast sums, and they will do it again 
if this bill becomes a law.” Every 
member of the board voted for the 
resolution except Mr. Donnelly. He 
then changed his no to aye. 


is ” 





The Central Federated Union (of 
Labor) a few days later voted to en- 
dorse the McCarren bill. Only one 
member spoke against it, James 
Dooley of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. He said: “A man is generally 
worth more than a woman. I don’t 
believe in equal pay for men and wo- 
men. The proper place for a woman 
is at home. They ought to get mar- 
ried and attend te their families.” He 
added that women were well enough 
for primary education, but when it 
came to the higher education men had 
to be chosen. His remarks called out 
such strong and general disapprobation 
as almost to break up 
The resolution was _ passed 
unanimously. 


almost 


| ee SD 


“DANGEROUSLY NEAR.” 





One of the striking features of the 
recent National Suffrage Convention 
|in Chicago was the large number of 
very close votes on woman suffrage 
bills that were announced from differ- 
ent States, all taking place at about 
the same time. While the National 
Suffrage Convention was in session, 
the Chicago Charter Convention de- 
feated woman suffrage by a tie vote. 
The Nebraska delegates got word that 
it had been lost in their lower House 
by a vote of 47 to 46, with a tie in 
the Senate. In the Oklahoma Consti- 
tutional Convention, where the gam- 
bling and liquor forces, as usual, lined 
up against woman suffrage, it came so 
near passing that a change of seven 
votes would have carried it. In the 
West Virginia Legislature, where last 
time it was smothered in committee, 
the vote this time stood 38 yeas to 40 
nays. In the Indiana Senate, it stood 
22 yeas to 24 nays. In South Dakota, 
‘the measure passed the Senate, and 
‘came so near passing the House that a 
change of seven votes would have car- 
ried it. In the Minnesota House, the 
vote showed a small majority for suf- 
frage, but not the constitutional ma- 
jority required. All these close legis- 
lative votes were taken within a few 
days of one another, and they followed 
hard upon the remarkable vote in Ver- 
mont, where the suffrage bill passed 
the House 130 to 25, and came so near 
passing the Senate that a change of 
three votes would have carried it. In 
the Vermont Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1870, woman suffrage received 
only one vote. 

In the enfranchisement of the women 
of Finland, the past year has seen the 
greatest victory of woman suffrage 
since the full ballot was given to all 
the women of Australia in 1902. 





the meeting. | 











Antis ure everywhere urging the op- 
ponents to organize more fully in order 
to resist the coming peril. They realize 
that in many States equal suffrage (as 
a Wheeling paper said the other day 
when the vote in West Virginia stood 
38 to 40) has come “dangerously near 
to passing.” 
A. 8. B. 


ALADYIN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
IN RUSSIA, 





Alexis Aladyin, the leader of the 
peasant party in the late Russian 
douma, who has just been re-elected a 
member of the new douma, is now 
in America, addressing great audiences. 
This week he called at the Woman’s 
Journal Office, and gave us some very 
and interesting information 
about the woman suffrage question in 


Russia. 


curious 


Aladyin says that there are in Rus- | 


sia 16,000,000 Mahometans, and 250,000 
of them are among his constituents. 
When it became known that a law 
would be proposed in the douma to 
grant universal suffrage, without dis- 
tinction of sex, the Central Mahometan 
Council sent a deputation to Aladyin. 
They said, “The Mahometans do not 
believe in letting women vote, and we 
want you to oppose it.” Aladyin 
answered, “I cannot oppose it, for I 
am in favor of it; but, if you like, I 
will move to make it optional as re- 
gards the Mahometan population. 
That is, the wife and daughters of 
every Christian will be entitled to 
vote, but every Mahometan shall be al- 
lowed to decide for himself whether 
his wife and daughters shall have a 
vote or not.” The Mahometans were 
delighted with this proposition, and 
their chief mollahs (priests) came to 
Aladyin and thanked him. The be- 
lievers in equal rights for women 
must have laughed in their sleeves, 
sking themselves how long the Ma- 


hometans would be contented to give | 


the Christians so great a numerical ad- 
vantage over them. 


As our readers will remember, the 
press dispatches last spring repofted 
that woman suffrage had been de- 
feated in the douma by the votes of 
the peasant deputies; that a gray- 
haired peasant made a strong speech 
against it, which was enthusiastically 
applauded; and that the indignant 
women swarmed into the corridors and 
overwhelmed the peasant deputies with 
such vehement, reprouches that the 
deputies fled. 

Mr. Aladyin says that this story was 
made up out of the whole cloth. 


| Among the peasant deputies there was 


not a single voice or vote against 
woman suffrage. But when he, in be- 
half of the peasant party, presented 


their program to the Constitutional 
Democrats in the douma, the latter, 


though woman suffrage was a plank 
in their platform also, thought it best 
to ask for “universal suffrage’ without 
specifying women. This was when the 
members of the douma were preparing 
their reply to the address from the 
throne. and were trying to draw up a 
general statement of their demands 
upon which all could unite. But the 
leaders of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats pledged their honor to the 
“Group of Toil” that when the time 
came to introduce a concrete bill defin- 
ing the qualifications of electors, the 
women should be included. Unfortu- 
nately, the douma never had a chance 
to put through any electoral bill at all. 

The only speech made in the douma 
against woman suffrage was made not 
by a member of the peasant party, but 
by one of the extreme conservatives; 
and instead of being. enthusiastically 
applauded, it was received very coldly. 

There was no riotous demonstration 
of protest on the part of the women. 
Some women did protest against the 
omission of the specific clause “with- 
out distinction of sex” from the de- 
mand for universal suffrage, but no 
more women came into the corridors 
on that day than on other days. All 
through the session of the 
Aladyin says, the educated women be- 
longing to the progressive element did 
imporiant service in talking with the 
peasant deputies and explaining to 
them such questions as they did not 
fully understand. This year the gov- 
ernment has made a rule to keep all 
outsiders away from the members of 
the douma. “They want to isolate us 
as completely as_ possible,” 
said. But he thinks that this high- 
handed measure will not accomplish its 
object. 

The American public readily believed 
the report that the representtatives of 
the ignorant peasants had voted down 
woman suffrage, hecause in this coun- 


douma, | 


Aladyin | 


| try we always find the most ignorant 
part of the population the most solidly 
| opposed to equal rights for women. I 
| aod Aladyin how he accounted for 
this unanimity in favor of woman 
| suffrage among the peasant deputies in 
the douma. He answered that there 
were two reasons for it. In the first 
| Place, from time immemorial, in the 
: Russian villages, when a man dies his 
, Widow has succeeded to all his rights, 
| including the right of voting for vil- 
lage officials and in the management of 
village affairs. Secondly, the Russian 
peasants place an almost religious 
faith in their leaders. They give to 
| their new friends, the “intellectuals,” 
the heads of the progressive parties, 
much the same implicit confidence and 
devotion that they used to give to the 
Czar. Intellectual Russia, as we know, 
is practically all in favor of equal 
rights for women. We have not forgot- 
ten how the 4,000 students and pro- 
fessors of the University of St. Peters- 
burg voted unanimously for woman 
suffrage, and how the National Medi- 
cal Congress of 1,200 Russian doctors 
did the same, as did also every one of 
the great national organizations of the 
different professions and trades which 
form the “League of Leagues,” The 
Peasants’ League was no_ execption. 
When their leaders and teachers, the 
“intellectuals,” told them that woman 
suffrage would be a good thing, they 
accepted it, and every peasant deputy 
in the douma was ready to vote for it. 
Aladyin was at a loss to imagine the 
motive for such a gross misrepresen- 
tation of this incident in the douma on 
the part of the Associated Press. The 
motive was probably to score a point 
against woman suffrage in America, 
just as the press reports of every dem- 
onstration by the “suffragettes” in 
England are colored and distorted in 
a sense unfavorable to the women. But 
sooner or later the truth comes to be 
known, 


A. S. B. 





LESSON OF THE THAW TRIAL. 





One of the best editorial comments 
on the Thaw trial is that of the Chi- 
cago Advance. It says: 

“That the daily papers which con- 
tain full reports of the trial in New 
York City need fumigating, no one 
disputes. We call them ‘yellow,’ but 
the worst of it is that their coler is 
not put on. It is real. It is simply a 
report of what is being told on the 
witness stand under oath to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. Grant that some of this 
truth may be colored by the witnesses, 
yet there is enough left to horrify the 
country. The government thinks it too 
dreadful to be given passage through 
the mails. But it is far more dreadful 
to have the reality passing through 
American life, not while one little vic- 
tim trembles in the witness chair, but 
while countless victims tremble on the 
verge of destruction, pursued and con- 
tinually pursued by evil-minded men. 
In all large cities are processions and 
armies of fallen girls and women who 
were once innocent, and in all these 
cities are processions and armies of 
men who are destroyers, and yet the 
maiority of them are ‘respectable.’ 

“The plain fact of the matter is that 
the girl life of America is not properly 
protected. This fact has been known 
before, but the New York trial is put- 
ting it in the limelight. Secold as we 
will about the publicity given to the 
dreadful affair, nevertheless we shall 
he a blind and apathetic people if we 
do not turn this publicity to good ac- 
count. The devil should not be al- 
lowed to get all there is in it. The 
Lord put the sin and destruction of 
Sodom in such glaring light that they 
have thrown their warning across the 
ages. 

“This case has been made vastly con- 
spicuous, whether we wanted to have 
it so or not. Now that its shocking 
revelations have gone to every corner 
of the land, let the lesson go as far as 
the publicity. Let the necessity of bet- 
ter protection for American girlhood 
be felt by every man and woman who 
are on the side of the welfare of their 
kind. Never hefore did the daily pur- 
| suits of life take young women away 
‘from the protection of the home as 
now. Never before were so many of 
the conventional barriers down as 
‘now, and so many of the restraints 
| swallowed up in the business system 
‘as now. Never before was the weak- 
ness of poverty assailed by such a 
‘tempting power of unlimited wealth. 


| And never before was the fascination 
| of gilded evil placed before the bewil- 
dered young mind with such outward 
i show and secret and subtle power of 
| destruction. With such increased 
; peril, the American people need to take 
to themselves all of the warning and 
of the lesson that this trial presents. 
/It is not merely a young man 
who is on trial. Our social sys- 
tem is under the’ burning light. 
| Whether he was of sound mind 
has been a question. But it is a 
larger question whether a people of 
| some mind will continue to let some 
things go as they have been going in 
the past.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw addressed the 
students of Chicago University and 
Miss Kate M. Gordon those of North- 
western University during the Na- 
tional Convention. 

Jane Addams is at the head of the 
committee of the Chicago School 
Board that is trying to arrange for a 
pension fund for teachers. 

Miss Julia Richman, a district super- 
intendent in New York City schools, is 
having great success with a penny 
luncheon of crackers and milk for the 
youngest children. 

Mrs. Florence I. Maybrick is said to 
have started the movement for the bill 
just introduced in the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, to abolish underground dun- 
geons in the State prison. New Jersey 
is said to be the only State in the 
Union that still uses them. 

Miss Katherine L. Craig, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, has given a prominent place 
in her official report to kitchen and 
flower garden work. She started this 
work in her State, and it has spread 
rapidly through the counties, Las Ani- 
mas alone reporting 150 gardens. 

Sarah Bernhardt has been appointed 
to the professorship of dramatic decla- 
mation at the Conservatory of Music 
and Declamation. It was done in order 
to remove the objection of the chan- 
cellery of the Legion of Honor, which 
declined to confirm Mme. Bernhardt’s 
nomination for the cross of the Legion 
of Honor on the ground that actors 
could only be decorated in the quality 
of professors. 

Miss Helen Gould, during her recent 
visit to Paris, subscribed $200 for a 
new organ in cne American church, 
and in another hought a pew outright 
and made it perpetually free to visi- 
tors. She made handsome gifts to the 
Young Women’s Christian Union and 
to Mrs. Ifoff’s hotel for girl students, 
and subscribed to the American hospi- 
tal fund. 

Mrs. Matthew Wisniewski, of 145 
Fore street, Chicago, a Polish woman, 
the mother of ten children, had a five- 
weeks-old baby girl left on her doorstep 
the other evening. The police were 
notified, but before they could take the 
child to the orphan asylum, Mrs. Wis- 
niewski’s motherly heart had begun to 
cling to the foundling, and she begged 
to be allowed to keep it. “I know I 
have a large family, but, thanks to the 
‘yood times,’ I know too that we can 
care for the little thing,” she said. Her 
husband also was willing to undertake 
the extra burden. The kind-hearted 
couple will be allowed to keep the little 
waif if the parents are not found. 

Miss Flora G. Carson, a teacher in 
the high school of Granville, N. Y., is 
evidently an energetic as well as an 
attractive young woman. Two of her 
pupils, Henry Willard, aged 16, and 
David Daley, aged 17, fell in love with 
her, and one night last week they met 
to fight a duel in a wood on the out- 
skirts of the village. Miss Carson got 
wind of the matter, and arrived on 
the scene in time to hear two shots 
fired, both of which went wild. She 
seized the youngsters, knocked their 
heads together and compelled them to 
shake hands. ‘This is commended to 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, who insist that a woman as a 
teacher cannot be worth as much as 
nu Man. 

Agatha Troy, a sixteeu-year-old Si- 
cilian girl, now living in Utica, N. Y., 
is a skilful assistant to her father in 
his work as a granite and marble 
cutter. She is a slip of a girl, less 
than five feet high, but she can wield 
a five-pound hammer, and her work 
compares favorably in grace and deli- 
cacy with that of the young men em- 
ployed in her father’s shop. She does 
not as yet design the inscriptions on 
the gravestones, but only cuts them 
out. The work is healthful, being car- 
ried on in the country, amid beauti- 
ful surroundings, and in a shop open 
on all sides to the air. Her father 
says that the few women who have 
acquired skill in this work earn $25 
a day. 
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THE JAMAICA EARTHQUAKE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your senior editor's letters from 
Jamaica, have been read with avidity. 
Truly, mvitum in parvo. But we want 
to hear more. He was on the spot, an 
unprejudiced bys ander. Other ac- 
counts trom various sources have been 
read, some varying greatly from 
others. For instance, one account com- 
plains of the cruelty of Sir Alfred 
Jones and Captain Parsons. Can you 
give us details as to said cruelty? 
You regret the absence of “an efficient 
governor to compel organized effort.” 
In more than one letter | read that 
both Governor and Lady Swettenham 
worked night and day, till they were 
worn out. Also, that the negroes 
would not work even when offered 
three times the ordinary wage, though 
they did not mind smoking and watch- 
ing the white people work; and that 
it suited the storekeepers admirably to 
have the American sailors clearing the 
wreck, as they did it infinitely better 
than the negroes, without pay. Will 
you say, too, whether the ladies of your 
party were obliged, like a Philadel- 
phia tourist, to sleep on a wharf, on a 
pile of bags, and have only black coffee 
and bananas for’ breakfast; and 
whether they saved their powder puffs 
as well as their suit cases, or whether, 
like the said tourist, they were obliged 
to bribe a negro waiter heavily to go 
into the wrecked hotel and find that 
eminently necessary article of toilette? 
And was this tourist an “Anti?’ I 
should say so myself, but then, I was 
not there, and you were, 

Coleman's Falls, Va., Feb. 11, 1907. 


In reply to the above I will say: 

1. So far from Sir Alfred Jones and 
the captain of tbe Bristol steamer 
Port Kingston having been guilty of 
“cruelty,” as falsely stated, they de- 
serve gratitude. They sent out their 
launch and rescued many, my party of 
four included, from the shore, and gave 
us free accommodations on the steamer 
for one entire night and day. More- 
over, they received and cared for more 
than fifty wounded wretches, and gave 
them the aid of the ship's surgeon and 
appliances. I am told that fourteen 
amputations were performed that night 
And when, next 





in the ladies’ saloon. 
afternoon, it became necessary to clear 
the ship in order to make room for the | 
one hundred persons who had engaged | 
for Barbadoes, 
were carefully placed under 
rail to Spanishtown, 12 


the wounded | 


passage 
shelter | 


and sent by 


miles distant, because the Kingston 
hospital was in ruins and overcrowded. | 

2. The Swetten- 
ham of greatly needed help, generously 


Davis and 


rejection by Govy. 


Commodore ac- 
the 

during the 
was absurd and wicked. 
ently due to a wish to claim credit for 


offered by 


cepted by Governor's representa- 


Governor's absence, 


It was appar- 


tive 


| 
| 
| 


being master of the situation, and 
a shocking want of sympathy for 


the dead and dying. A meeting of citi- 
zens, presided over by the highest resi- 
dent dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of the West In- 
letter of 
deeply 


dies, promptly addressed a 
thanks to Commodore Davis, 
regretting the action of the Governor 
in declining his proffered aid, and 
thanking the Commodore for what he 
had done and offered to do for their 
relief. Here were skilful surgeons 
with anaesthetics and modern surgical 
instruments, who might have saved 
the lives of hundreds. The Jamaic 
hospital lacked both, and was utterly 
unprepared for such an emergency. 
How many of the 5,500 wounded per- 
ished of agony and blood-poisoning, in 
consequence, will never be known. If 
the unanimous sentiment of the people 
of Kingston is respected by the British 
government, Swettenham will 
be promptly recalled. 

3. The “Philadelphia tourist’ who 
complained of being allowed to sleep 
in the Hamburg-American shed on the 
wharf, on a pile of bags, and of being 


Gov. 


supplied with crackers and cheese and 
canned salmon and coffee at the ex- 
pense of the company, was ungrateful 
for generous help rendered in a city 
of ruins, where 50,000 inhabitants were 
without food or shelter. To the Brit- 
ish steamer, to the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can agent, Capt. Forwood, to Commo- 


ite he afraid of imposing the burden of 





dore Davis, and to the kindly people of 


Jamaica, American tourists who com- 
prehend the situation can have only 
feelings of gratitude for services ren- 
dered. 

H. B. B. 


BURDENS ON WOMEN’S HEADS. 





Mrs. Elinor 8S. Moody, of Maine, re- 
monstrates against conferring the right 
of suffrage on women. She says: 

“Few women can do more than one 
thing at a time and achieve good re- 
sults. Men have failed when they have 
attempted to carry too many burdens, 
and we do not see how a woman can 
take care of her home and family and 
run the government on schedule time 
all at once.” 


The casting of a vote involves little 
appreciable effort, and no considerable 
loss of time. The meaning of the 
above, therefore, is that women’s 
brains are so severely taxed by domes- 


tic cares that they cannot consider 
public questions without neglecting 


their homes. 

On the contrary, the very multiplic- 
ity of the daily duties of a wife and 
mother develops in her a power of prac- 
tical common sense, which admirably 
fits her for a valuable expression of 
opinion on some aspects of national 
housekeeping. The exercise of thought 
on “auestions of tariff and finance,” 
which alarms this good lady, will 
strengthen women’s characters, widen 
their minds, and make them better 
wives and mothers. Mental health and 
vigor are developed in women and men 
alike by carrying burdens inside the 
head, as physical health and vigor are 
promoted by carrying burdens outside 
on the head. 

During my recent visit to Jamaica 
nothing impressed me more than the 
extraordinary strength and hardihood 
of the negro women, due largely to 
their practice of bearing burdens on 
their heads. On the roads leading into 
the towns and villages, we met proces- 
sions of them, walking barefoot, with 
their skirts tucked up behind, marching 
to market with steady steps and erect 
figures, bearing on their heads from 
ten to forty pounds of fruit and vege- 
tables. Their stately bearing, which 
our women might well envy, was due 
to their habit of bearing burdens on 
their heads, a form of athletics which 
ought to be introduced into our public 
schools. Stooping shoulders would be 
straightened and weak backs strength- 
ened by this healthful exercise, and, as 
infant mortality would be 
diminished. 

What bearing burdens on the outside 
of their the physical 
health and 
maica, responsibility for publie house- 


a result, 


heads does for 


vigor of the women of Ja- 





keeping will do for the mental vigor of 
Let 


the women of America. us cease 


citizenship on women’s heads. They 


will gain in dignity and grace thereby. | 
Let us hope that, after a time, our | 
polities will become as upright as the | 


figures of the Jamaica women, when | 
our American women carry their re- | 
sponsibility to the polls. 

H. BB. | 


WOMAN NEEDED ON SCHOOL | 
BOARD. 

Thirty-three years ago, public senti- 
ment was aroused to the importance of 
women on the Boston school 


Cases concerning regulations, 


having 
board, 
discipline and morals, affecting young 
girl pupils and women teachers, fre- 
quently arose, requiring action by the 
committee; and it was found 
that both mothers and teachers shrank 
from bringing them before a committee 
of men. As a result, such matters did 
not receive due attention. In order to 
enable women to serve on the schocl 
committee, legislation enacted, 
and two ladies, Lucia M. Peabody and 
Abby W. May, were elected. Both did 
excellent service. Since then, for more 
than thirty years, the Boston school 
committee has never been without one 
or more women, until the recent reduc- 
tion in the number of the committee 
from 24 to five. 

Opponents of the change predicted 
that the increased competition for these 
few places would make it almost impos- 
sible to secure a woman on the board. 
This fear has been verified. The prece- 
dent and unbroken practice of more 
than thirty years have been set aside. 

In the past, both parties have nomi- 
nated women, one of whom, Mrs 
Emily A. Fifield, was continuously re- 
elected for more than twenty years. 

A bill is now before the Legislature. 
making the election of a woman as one 
of the five members hereafter obliga- 
Unless this is done, the commit- 


school 


was 





tory. 


tee will probably henceforth be com- 
posed wholly of men, and mainly of 
politicians. The position is regarded 
as a stepping stone to official prefer- 
ment, and is therefore an object of 
keen competition by men with political 
aspirations. Women, not being al- 
lowed to take part in the primaries, 
are unable to secure party nomination. 
One half of the pupils are girls and 
seven-eighths of the teachers are wo- 
men. Surely the mothers of Boston 
should not be deprived of representa- 
tion. 
H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE DISCUSSED IN ITALY. 


Woman suffrage was debated in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rome on Feb, 
25. Ex-Minister Luzzati said that the 
whole civilized world was now agitat- 
ing the question, which must be set- 
tled in favor of the women sooner or 
later. Premier Giolitti admitted that 
many of the laws of Italy were un- 
favorable to women and that they 
needed amendment, but he asserted 
that probably the greatest present need 
was the improvement of women’s edu- 
cation. 





CHICKENS WORTH MORE THAN 
CHILDREN. 


In what serves as a test case, it has 
been decided that the State of Con- 
necticut undertakes to guard chickens, 
but not children. 

Thomas Clerkin of New Britain 
brought the problem to an issue. A 
‘abid dog invaded his premises, killed 
several chickens and attacked his 
child. The child died of its injuries. 

Mr. Clerkin sought redress from the 
city on the ground that it was liable 
for the damage done by a stray dog. 
A committee on claims paid for Mr. 
Clerhkin’s chickens, but declined to pay 
damages for the death of the child. 
Corporation Counsel Hungerford said 
the father’s only recourse was to the 
owner of the dog, if the owner could 
be found. 

This is another illustration of the 
failure of men to make adequate laws 


to protect children. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Hyde, of Fall River, 
was the only woman in the class of 99 
law students admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar on Feb. 15. She prepared 
herself through four years of private 


study for the bar examination held 
some time since, which she _ passed 
among the highest. Mrs. Hyde's de- 


gree of success affords an encouraging 
example to married women past their 
youth who desire to follow intellectual 
pursuits. For eleven years previous 
to her marriage, she was a wenver in 
the mills of her city. Since then the 
duties of wife and housekeeper and of 
4 Woman prominent in social, educa- 
tional and charitable affairs have 
claimed her attention. Tor twelve 
yenrs she was a member of the Fall 
River school board. Mrs. Iiyde in- 
tends to open an office in Fall River 
und to practise her profession, devot- 
ing herself particularly to the setfle- 
ment of estutes and probate work. 

Mrs. Laura Tilden Ray is the first 
woman attorney to appear In a divorce 


case in the courts of Denver, Col. She 
wins counsellor for the wife, and se- 


cured a deeree. Mrs, Ray was admitted 
to the bar in California, where she 
practised for some time. During her 
residence of the last five years in Den- 
ver, she has conducted Many cases in 
the courts. 

F. M. A 





GREETING FROM CALIFORNIA. 


At the National Suffrage Convention, 
Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, president 
of California, said: 

“Members and Friends of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association: It is my 
happy privilege, in behalf of the State 
Suffrage Association of California, to 
extend to you all a cordial greeting 
I appear before you a refugee, shaken 
and burnt, but still able to stand 
firmly on the firing line. 

“Since our last meeting, we of Cali- 


fornia have faced a great disaster. 
It has taught us many things. It has 


shown us the great, generous, sympa- 
thetic heart of the people of our coun- 
try. It has brought home to us the 
heauty of the ‘simple life.” Reduced 
to the crudest rudiments of home-mak- 
ing and housekeeping, we went back 
to the candle of our forefathers, and 
with undaunted spirit built our little 
brick ovens on the sides of the open 
streets, and under the blue vault of 
the sky cooked the dinners for our 
families, unabashed and unafraid. 
“When nightfall came, we wrapped 
a blanket about us, and in the little 
parks outside the fire-zone we lay 
down upon the friendly bosom of dear 
old Mother Earth, with the watching 
stars o’er head, and the steady tramp, 
tramp of Uncle Sam's soldiers, up and 
down the long rows of sleeping people, 
who slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
“Qur sick in the hospitals suddenly 


got well. Men and women who had 
heen invalids and _ bed-ridden for 


years, found they were all right and 





could walk, and have been walking 
ever since. 

“Plainly was it demonstrated to us 
that ‘man wants but little here below.’ 

“Our reconstruction pertod is bring- 
ing many problems, but we have faith 
enough in God and confidence enough 
in our American people to know that 
everything will work out all right, and 
that no permanent harm can come to 
us, or any other part of our beloved 
country. 

“We of California salute you!” 





JANE CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 





Miss Jane Campbell, in her response 
to the addresses of welcome at the 
National Suffrage Convention, said: 

I consider it a great honor to have 
heen invited to take five minutes of 
the precious time that might otherwise 
have been occupied by our National 
President in making a response to the 
cordial welcome which has been ex- 
tended by the city of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the club 
women not only of Chicago but of all 
Illinois, to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

We have come from all quarters of 
the country to this wonderful Western 
city—or do [| make a mistake? Per- 
haps Chicago does not consider itself 
a Western city; but to myself, coming 
from the decidedly Eastern part of the 
Union, it appears very far West in- 
deed. It almost seemed as if we were 
traveling into the setting sun. 

But no matter from what point of 
the compass we gather, we are glad of 
the opportunity of meeting here, for the 
furtherance of the cause of woman's 
political enfranchisement. And when 
we come to a great city like this, we 
are hoping for new inspiration, re- 
newed courage to continue our good 
fight. 

I, in especial, am desirous of seeing 
if Chicago women are any farther ad- 
vanced on the road to woman suffrage 
than are the women of my own State. 
Pennsylvania, or my own city, Phila- 
delphia. 

Many of us in our Quaker City he- 
lieve that men and women should be 
politically equal, but not all of us: for 
it is true of Philadelphia that the ma- 
jority of our women do not as yet see 
the necessity of the franchise, and they 
still fondly imagine that “influence” 
for women, votes for men, is the natu- 
ral and heaven-appointed condition of 
affairs. ‘Woman's sphere is the home” 
is not an entirely obsolete shibboleth 

And yet never were the women of 
Philadelphia more active than at this 
present moment: and, strange to say, 
in political work, and the very women 
who are the most active are those who 
do not know, as yet, that women need 
the ballot. ‘They are straining every 
nerve to win the political battle which 
is being fought in our staid Philadel- 
phia between the reform element—we 
call it the City Party—and the “organi- 


zation,” mere popularly styled the 
“Gang.” 

Grave questions confront us. We 
have, for instance, a Traction Com- 
pany. If I mistake not, there is one 
here. I have been two days in Chi- 
cago, one of them heing spent in this 


ha!l, consequently I feel perfectly com- 
pe‘ent to judge the situation here cor- 
rectly. We brenkfast, dine and 
on traction in Philadelphia, and I came 
away thinking—but | am not going to 
uv what | thought. 

A French traveler was once asked as 
te the relative merit of* France and 
other countries, nnd he replied, “When 
I estimate my country, | am modest: 


i}when I compare it, | am proud.” 





We have streets in Philadelphia that 
the contractors do not keep clean. 
Contractors have their limitations. 
We have a gas company ever ready to 
swallow us whole if councils will only 
be pliant enough to consent; and, 
though it is only in Harrisburg, our 
State Capital, that bronze chandeliers 
are bought by the ton, and plush chairs 
by the foot, we in Philadelphia have 
unique ways of our own of spending 
filtration 


money. We sink it in a 
plant, which as yet only filters in 
spots. 

Now the women—the Philadelphia 


semi-citizens—cannot help observing 
these little things, so they are endeav- 
oring to induce the full citizens to 
remedy these evils. Of course, they 
werk with their hands tied, having 
nothing more material to wield than 
influence; but they get in toueh with 
many varieties of women, who, it is 
hoped, will reach a corresponding va- 
riety of men. 

I once heard of a man who went to 
a phrenologist to have his character 
or characteristics described to him 
from his bumps. The phrenologist ex- 
claimed, as he felt his client's head, 
“My dear sir, vou have the most re- 
markably abnormally developed head I 
ever felt! I never knew of such bumps. 
Were any of your family, your ances- 
tors, eecentric?” 

“No,” said the man, “they were not; 
but my wife is.” 

I am not sure this was not a Chi- 
cago Man, though I read of him ina 
Philadelphia paper. But we are even 
trying to reach the “eccentric” type of 
woman who so often has tangible in- 
flvence over her husband! 

Yes, the Philadelphia women are 
making a brave effort to purify—or I 
should say induce our men to purify 
city politics. 

If they only had votes to support 
their influence at the polls, how much 
more assured we reformers would all 
feel! But, even if reform does not win 
in this election, the effort cannot but 
result in good, and as an educational 


| meseuss to both the men and women 





Sup | 


workers, its value is beyond question. 

Women gravitate naturally to re- 
form. The Englishman says, “It is a 
fine day; let us go out and kill some- 
thing!” The woman says, “Let us go 
and reform something;” and soon she 
will learn that the ballot is her most 
effective weapon in all her reform 
work. 

And if | can carry back to Philadel- 
phia a knowledge of any argument, 
any method from Chicago that will 
enable us in Philadelphia to gain the 
ballot, I shall be ever thankful I came 
to hospitable Chicago to attend this 
Convention. 





PROFESSOR BRECKENRIDGE ON 
MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING. 





Protessor Sophonisba Breckenridge 
at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Chicago, said in part: 


In all the things that make the city 
ua good place in which to work, the 
woman is as much concerned as any 
one. When it comes to the questions 
which affect women, she has, of course, 
a peculiar ability to speak, and has a 
peculiar responsibility, and an obliga- 
tion to ussume every right necessary 
to carry out that responsibility. Lt is 
incumbent upon her to secure the pow- 
er to move in the most direct way upon 
the obstacles which lie in her path in 
the controlling of those conditions. 

The Ballot a Domestic Necessity. 

Under our present form of city life, 
housekeeping has become a_ public 
function, or the ballot has become a 
domestic necessity. It is to the house- 
keeper that I want to call your atten- 
tion, rather than to the working wo- 
man. We are told that, as civilization 
advances, we notice an increasing spe- 
cialization of organization, which indi- 
cates and makes necessary an increas- 
ing specialization of function. This 
we call the division of labor. To take 
udvantage of this principle which we 
observe in the social world, we are 
told we want to set aside one function 
for the woman and one for the man. 
So far as structure indicates function. 
we want to follow the argument which 
is based on the differentiation of struc- 
ture. As the woman is the mother of 
the child, and its guardian during the 
helpless period of infancy, and the 
comforter of her husband, we are glad 
to acknowledge that the making of the 
home and the caring for the house is 
her duty. 

The Division of Labor. 


But the principle of the division of 
labor means not only that you do not 
try to do the other man’s job, but that 
you do your own job as perfectly as 
possible. It therefore behooves the do- 
mesti¢c Woman to ask how she can in 
the most economical, simple and easy 
fashion do this. The art of housekeep- 
ing may be described as the art of 
distribution of the resources at the con- 
trol of the housekeeper so us to se- 
cure the largest amount of life, health 
and comfort for the group for which 


she is responsible—the tesources of 
time, energy and money. She has to 


decide how she will use her time, ener- 
xy and money to promote the life, 
health, comfort and welfare of her 
family. Let us see, 

The Housekeeper. 

The little group must live in a house. 
If she lives in a city, it is a matter of 
public concern what shall be the struc- 
ture of the house, whether made of 
material endangering the household or 


not If she lives in an apartment 
house, she is concerned at once in the 
regulations under which such houses 
jare built and controlled. She is con- 
cerned in the regulations relating to 
the fire escapes, the sort of gas, the 





dimensions of the apartments, the or- 
der of the rooms to ensure decency and 
plivacy, the plumbing. She is con- 
cerned in all these things, in common 
with the rest of the community. She 
ix one small part of a large system 
whose interests are the same. These 
ure a few of the interests which come 
to her through the material environ- 
ment in which her family is placed. 
The Food Suppiy. 

I? you look at the internal manage- 
ment, the food supply, the argument 
is even stronger. She must buy milk 
und meat. She cannot secure them in 
any other way. She can exercise some 
choice. She can spend more money 
und less time, or more time and less 
money. If she prepares any articles of 
food herself, she can exercise some con- 
trol over the conditions. She knows 
that the product is clean and fit for 


use. She has something to say about 
wages. It is her duty to see that 


things are well done. If it is her duty 
to do this, is it not her «uty to con- 
trol the service that brings the food to 
her door? I feel sure that you see the 
logic of the argument. Her control 
over the bread she makes should be no 
more than it is over the milk that she 
buys. 
As to Clothes. 

Take the matter of clothing her fam- 
ily. She may make the clothes, or she 
may purchase them ready made. If 
she makes them, she exercises control, 
as she does over food that she prepares 
herself. If she purchases them, should 
she not be able to have responsibility 
for the women who originally had 
something to do with the making of 
them—the women and the children? 
And, to carry it still farther back, shall 
she not have responsibility for the wo- 
men who sew the hooks on to the 
cards as well as for those who sew 
them on to the garments? 

These are a few illustrations of the 
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necessity resting upon the woman who 
simply adminisiers the domestic re- 
gime. Of course, she cannot exercise 
control outside alone. It is only in 
common with her neighbor, by com- 
pulsory exercise of power, that these 
conditions can be controlled. 

It is obvious that today no woman 
can be a competent housekeeper unless 
she has an intelligent knowledge of 
these subjects. She must exercise a 
control over the ordinances which con- 
trol the conditions. She must have 
something to say about the men who 
make these ordinances and who en- 
force them. She has not the power she 
needs as a housekeeper, unless she feels 
that the officials of the city are as 
much responsible to her, although they 
are servants chosen not by her alone, 
as are the domestic servants whom she 
dloes select. Her collective responsi- 
bility is just as great as her individ- 
ual responsibility. If you will look 
over these ordinances, you will find 
a convincing argument that the woman 
should have the ballot, that the condi- 
tions of labor may Le made more fa- 
vorable, and that she may do in an 
honest and efficient and complete way 
the work that she has set her hand 
to do. 

A Wasteful Method. 

I should like to modify this in two 
ways. We know that women do ex- 
ercise a certain control over these 
things (they are trying to do it with 
the milk supply) without the ballot. 
Yes, but it is much more wastefully 
done. It is extravagant, as it is to pay 
too much for a garment, or to put too 
much time into making the bread. It 
is done less efficiently in the present 
way. 

Housekeepers Need Full Suffrage. 

‘l'wo years ago I happened to visit 
the health department and the food 
department of Illinois on the same day, 
and I was told that the milk was 
taken care of at the health department 
nnd the meat at the food department 
of the State. Since then we have seen 
the meat attracting a good deal more 
attention from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in connection with these two 
articles the city, State and federal 
government are concerned. 

Certain questions are common to 
groups smaller than the city: whether, 
for instance, saloons shall be here or 
there, where hospitals shall stand, 
where stables shall be allowed. These 
are often entrusted to a group in the 
vicinity. It is clear, therefore, that wo- 
men cannot stop either at the bottom 
or the top by asking for municipal suf- 
frage. If woman is going to be a com- 
plete housekeeper, she must be a mem- 
ber of every political group, however 
large or however small: and that leads 
to the demand for municipal, State and 
federal suffrage. The subject today 
was only municipal suffrage: but it is 
obvious that for the domestic woman 
to do her work in the most efficient 
way, she must have the full ballot. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DE- 
BATE. 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments reported against woman 
suffrage, Senator Stevens of 
ville and Representatives Coolidge of 
Northampton and Duane of Waltham 
und favoring the 
On Wednesday of last week the ques- 


Somer- 


dissenting women. 


tion of accepting the adverse report 
came up in the Ilouse. Representative 
Walker of Brookline opened the de- 


hate. He said: 
Representative Walker’s Address. 
In my argument before this House I 
might trace the history, during the 
past seventy years, of this great world- 


wide movement, which seeks as its 
end the full recognition and the em- 
bodiment in law of the rights” of 


women. | might point out the progress 
of the movement for equal suffrage in 
various countries. I might show that 
there has been a steady advance all 
aulong the line, until today women have 


full suffrage in Australia, Finland, 
New Zealand, and in four of the 


United States, and municipal suffrage 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Sweden, Norway, Kansas and in other 
places. 

I might show to you the good re- 
sults which have followed the grant of 
equal suffrage to women in all these 
places. Finally, I might call to your 
attention the names of the great men 


who have sought to advance this 
cause, men like John Stuart Mill, 


Henry Ward Beecher, George William 
Curtis, Phillips Brooks, George F. 
Hoar, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
and [I might prolong the list indefi- 
nitely. 

But I prefer to rest my argument 
on the broad ground that men and 
women are born free and equal, and 
that, therefore, rights or privileges 
granted to men should not be denied to 
women. I hold that men and women 
are equal mentally, morally and phy- 
sically. What man is there here who, 
having been through our public schools, 
will dare assert that the girls with 
whom he studied were his intellectual 
inferiors, or who will say that the 
young women in our colleges are in- 
ferior in mind to the young men? As 
to their moral nature, the question is 
not whether women are the equals of 
men, but rather whether men are the 
equals of women. 

I assert, moreover, that women are 
equal to men physically, as well as 
mentally and morally. I do not claim 
that women as a rule can lift as much 
as men, or can endure as well the 
hardships and exposure of a soldier's 
life, but I do assert that women are 








physically as well equipped to do the | conservatism, longer deny to her wo- 


world’s work as are men. 
cannot perform the same kind of phy- 
sical labor as another, but he is not 
therefore physically inferior. 

The question is not whether a man 
ean do this or that particular thing. 
The real question is one of adaptation, 
and I claim that women physically are 
as well adapted as are men to their 
environment and to the conditions 
under which they live and work. 
Given an equal opportunity, and cer- 
tainly, in all those qualifications 
which render a citizen fit to exercise 
the suffrage, women are the equals of 
men. 

It is sometimes said that women in 
matters of judgment allow the heart, 
the sympathies, to play too large a 
part. I would rather trust this gov- 
ernment to the man whose heart is 
true and whose ideals are high than 
to a man, however commanding his 
intellect, whose heart is full of selfish- 
ness. The judgment is far oftener and 
more seriously warped by selfishness 
than by sympathy. 

To grant women 
broaden the suffrage. Some believe in 
limiting the suffrage. I believe’ in 
broadening it. tl have an all-abiding 
faith in the masses of the people. I 
believe the welfare of this country is 
far safer in the hands of the ordinary 
men and women, who are up against 
the hard, cruel facts of life, than in 
the hands of the few, of greater wealth 
und education, perhaps, and supposed 
to be higher up in the social scale, but 
who, experience has shown us, are 
frequently more intent on exploiting 
than on serving the people. I firmly 
helieve that Massachusetts ideals and 
Massachusetts institutions are entirely 


the vote is to 


safe in the hands of Massachusetts 
women. 
Granted that men and women are 


equal in their qualifications to exercise 
the suffrage, and all the rest follows. 
It is said that the suffrage is a privi- 
lege, not a right, and that therefore the 
question is one of expediency and not 
of justice. If to vote be a privilege, 
it is a valuable privilege, to which all 
have an equal right, not to be denied 
on arbitrary grounds. What man in 
this House would give up his right to 
vote? 

Our Federal Constitution says that 
“the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” I 
would insert therein the word “sex.” 
I hold that to withhold the right to 
vote on the ground of sex is just as 
arbitrary and unjust as to withhold it 


on the ground of race or creed. Some 
day Massachusetts will wake up to 


that fact, and become conscious of the 
injustice to which she is subjecting 
her women. Then, indeed, this reform 
will come, for Massachusetts has an 
instinctive hatred of injustice and 
wrong. 

I realize that the real renson why 
the suffrage is denied to women is be- 
cause women as a whole do not de- 
mand the ballot. While I can under- 
stand and appreciate the attitude of 
those legislators who do not believe in 
imposing the duty of exercising the 
suffrage on women against their will, 
still I believe that as a whole it is a 
question of indifference on the part of 
women rather than of hostility. I 
believe that nothing can 
nrouse our women from their lethargy 
and bring them to a realizing sense of 
the dignity of citizenship and the 
value of the suffrage as to impose upon 
them the duty of exercising the suf- 
frnge. I believe the result would be 
good for the women and good for the 
State. I firmly helieve that to with- 
hold the ballot from the many women 
who do appreciate it and demand it 
ns a right, cannot be justified on the 
ground that the majority of women 
are indifferent, and neither demand 
nor oppose it. 

But what would be 
effect of granting the 
women’? In the first 


else so 


the practical 
suffrage to 
place, women 


would gain, perhaps unconsciously, an | prati 
; other large organizations representing 


ndded dignity and self-respect. That 
it would have a_ practical effect on 
their power to earn a livelihood is the 
opinion of our great economist, Car- 
roll D. Wright, who said in an address 


at Smith College, Feb. 22, 1902, “The | 


lack of direct political influence con- 
stitutes a powerful reason why wo- 
men’s wages have been kept at a mini- 
mum.” 

It is sometimes argued that to grant 
the suffrage to women would tend to 
disrupt the home. I say that it would 
tend to harmony in the home. When 
the unity of the home is based on au- 
thority, love, sympathy, comradeship, 
disappear. The home life should not 
be founded on obedience, but on mu- 
tual self-sacrifice, on mutual service. 
To recognize the absolute equality of 
husband and wife would, I firmly he- 
lieve, tend to fewer misunderstand- 
ings, to mutual respect and considera- 
tion, and therefore to a more perfect 
union. 

Prejudice, and prejudice alone, 
stands in the way of this great re- 
form,—a deep rooted prejudice, found- 
ed on the customs of centuries, of dark 
uges gone by: prejudice entertained 
by ovr women as well as our men. 


Women are, however, in spite of the | 


ebb and flow of publie opinion, gradu- 


ally attaining to equality,—equality in | 


educational advantages, in personal 
and property rights, in the guardian- 
ship of children, in the power to make 
contracts: in short, they are gradually 
attaining to that equality which is a 
necessary condition to their full 
joyment of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. J.et not Massachu- 
setts, therefore, in a spirit of mistaken 


| attractive picture of what 


, no place in the State House. 








C= | 


One man! men their rights. 


Mr. Higgins Opposes. 
Higgins of Somerville drew an 
he consid- 
ered the right kind of woman—of 
course she did not ask for the ballot— 
and glorified the womanly and refined 
women of Massachusetts, 
them with the alleged unwomanly and 
degraded women of the States and 
countries where women are burdened 
with a vote. He quote! copiously from 
Tennyson's “Princess.” 

Mr. White Favors. 

Representative White said that 
poetry was all very well, but it had 
Ile gave 
facts, cited the good results of equal 
suffrage where it prevails, outlined the 
historic gains of the movement. anid 
predicted that it would go on to vie- 
tory. 


Mr. 


Birch and Hardy Oppose. 
Representatives Birch of Milford and 
Hardy of Arlington spoke in opposi- 
tion. Women’s small school vote was 
cited. 
Duane Favors Equal Rights. 

Representative Patrick Duane 
Waltham made an earnest plea 
equal rights for women. 

Would Not Let His Mother Vote. 

Representative Newton of South 
Boston, a fiery youth, spoke ardently 
for keeping woman in her sphere. He 
said he preferred to have his mother 
stay at home anid prepare his meals 
and mend his clothes, rather than 
waste her time coming to the State 
House about matters which were not 
her business. 

Nantucket for Justice. 

Representative Coleman of Nan 
tucket defended woman suffrage from 
the standpoint of both justice and ex- 


of 
for 


pediency. The opposition had brought 
up the cattridge-box argument, anid 


the uselessness of women in war. “Ask 
any veteran of the Civil War what 
women were worth during that great 
struggle,” said Mr. Coleman. “He will 
have plenty to tell you of the heroism 
of Clara Barton, Mary A. Livermore 
and all the army nurses, anid the multi- 
tude of women who did double work 
at home and upheld the hands of the 
soldiers in the field.” 

A rising vote was taken, and was 
against the women, 125 to 14. The 
children of every one of those fourteen 
men will be proud of their father's 
vote in the years to come. 





THE NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Chicago: 


That the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, assembled in its 
39th Annual Convention, in the State 


which gave Abraham Lineoln to the 
service of the nation, reaffirms the 


principle enunciated by Lincoln, who 
said in 1836, when a candidate for the 
illinois Legislature, “I go for all shar- 
ing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens, by 
no means excluding women.” When 
the laws of the country are in accord 
with this eternal principle of justice, 
our nation will indeed have a “new 
birth of freedom,” since then, and not 
until then, will there be “government 
of the people, for the people and 
the people.” 


contrasting | 


| 


| tion 
| private property at 
} war. 5. 
commission of difficulties between na- 





by 


That we rejoice in the fact that more | 


women have obtnined full suffrage 
during 106 than during any previous 
year, through the enfranchisement of 
all the women of Finland; we rejoice 
in the extension of municipal 
suffrage to the women of Natal: 
in the generous support given to eyual 
suffrage in the Chicago Charter Con- 
vention, where municipal suffrage for 
Chicago women was disapproved of 
only through the adverse vote of the 
chairman. 

That we rejoice in the tnanimous 
endorsement of equal suffrage during 
the past year by the National Grange, 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


also 


also 


hundreds of thousands of voters: also 


;}in the fact that many influential peri- 
| odicals, formerly opposed, have lately 


declared in favor of equal suffrage. 

That, in view of the fact that in only 
14 of our 45 States have married moth- 
ers any legal right to the custody, con- 
trol or earnings of their minor chil- 
dren, we urge the women of the other 
31. States to work for the enactment 
of laws giving mothers equal rights 
with fathers in these respects. 

That the traffic in women and girls 
which is carried on both in the United 
States and in other countries is a 
heinous blot upon civilization, and we 
demand of Congress and of our State 
Legislatures that every possible step 
be taken to suppress the infamous 
traffic in this country. 

That we favor the adoption of State 
constitutional amendments establish- 
ing direct legislation through the ini- 
tiative and referendum. 

That we extend our sympathy to the 
members of the Women’s Political and 


Social Union of England in their 
heroic struggle for liberty, and we 


glory in the fact that there are women 


| today who are so imbued with the love 


of liberty that, with sublime Courage, 
they are willing to suffer stripes and 
imprisonment that women may be free. 

Whereas, in the second Hague (on- 
ference there will be offered the 
greatest opportunity in human history 
to lessen the burden of militarism; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to approve 
Conference 


approaching Hague 


which were presented by the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, to wit: 1. An 
Advisory World Congress. 2. A gen- 
eral arbitration treaty. 3. The limita- 
of armaments. +. Protection of 
sea in times of 
Investigation by an impartial 


tions before declaration of hostilities. 

That we favor the enactment by 
Congress and the State Legislatures of 
such legislation as will effectually pre- 
vent the employment of children under 
1 in mines, stores and factories. 

We record with profound regret the 
devease of many valued friends and 


co-workers for equal suffrage, includ- | 
jing our illustrious 


leader, Susan B. 
Anthony, and her sister Mary B. An- 


thony: Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rosa | 


L. Segur, Eliza Heaton Hunter and 
Emily B. Ketcham. * 

From New York, Hon. H. 8. Green- 
leaf, Prof. Henry A. Ward, Mrs. Mary 


Brooks, Miss Lucia Wiseman, Mr. A. 


B. Burrows, Mrs. Eliza Thayer, Imo- | 


gene Dewey, Mrs. James Sargent 


From Massachusetts, Anna Q. T. Par- | 


sons, Mrs. M. J. C. Russell, Elizabeth 





sonality, 
| death. 


qualified support. 


New York Peace Society. All inter- 
ested organizations throughout the 
country are urged to send a delegate 
or delegates to the Congress. The N. 
A. W. S. A. has appointed Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt as its delegate. 


It is recommended that local peace 
meetings also be held all over the 


country. on that date. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Mrs. Sarah Pickering, 
of Charlestown, Mass., has removed a 
woman of fine presence and rare per- 

which she retained up to her 
She was the widow of James 
F. Pickering, a prominent lawyer. 
Mrs. Pickering, while retaining all 
home elements and the graces of a 
sweet hostess, was an ardent suffrag- 
ist; to suffrage her husband gave un- 
She was interested 
in all the issues of the day, and espec- 
ially in matters relating to the public 
schools. She leaves two sons, one, J. 
Winthrop Pickering, a Boston lawyer, 


Porter Gould, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, | and the other, Frederick Pickering, a 


Judge John Berry, Dr. Esther Hawkes, | 


and Hon. George A. Marden. 

From New Hampshire, Mrs- Efiza 
N. Blair, Mrs. Oliver FE. Branch, Judge 
J. W. Fellows. 

From Minnesota, Mrs. Spencer. 

From Iowa, Martha J. Hill, Dr. Ruth 
Marion, Mary E. Payne. 

From Nebraska, Mrs. 
los 

From Pennsylvania, 
Ellen M. Child. 

From South Carolina, Virginia Dur- 
ant Young. 

From Vermont, Laura Moore, Caro- 
line Scott. 

From Washington, 
rier Ornes., 


Caroline Car- 


Parker Earle, 


Mrs. Susan Cur- 





(Mrs. Upton was authorized to add 
other names in the Minutes.) 


That we thank the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association and legal clubs 
for their efficient arrangements for our 
convenience and comfort, the Chicago 
Woman's Club for the use of their 
beautiful rooms, their charming recep- 
tion and many courtesies, Miss Jane 
Addams for her delightful luncheon, 
Dean Talbot, members of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, and other stu- 
dents of the University of Chicago for 
their invitation and entertainment; 
President A. M. Harris, of the North- 
western University, for his invitation 
to send «a speaker to the chapel ser- 
vices; the newspapers of Chicago and 
the country for their reports of our 
proceedings: the railroads for reduced 
fares: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. for 
transportation, and the citizens of Chi- 
cago for generous hospitality: the mu- 
sicians, the pages, and all others who 
have contributed to the success of our 
convention. 

On motion of Mrs Clara B. Colby 
the following resolution was added: 

Whereas, the proposed program of 
the coming Ter-Centennial Exposition 
at Jamestown, Va., is almost entirely 
limited to military and naval subjects; 
and 

Wherens, the progress of our nation 
during the last 300 vears has been 
along lines of industry and commerce 


Which depend upon a condition of 
peace; therefore 
Resolved, That we protest against 


this apotheosis of militarism, and re- 


quest the manavers of the Jamestown 
| Exposition to subordinate the repre- 
sentation of military and naval ex- 


lentional, 


pleits to these of the industrial, edu- 
and philanthropie develop- 
ment of the nation, 


| THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 





|} the recommendations for the action of | 
! 
the 


Preparations for the National Peace 
Congress to be held in New York, 
April 14 to 17, are progressing. The 
Executive Committee has held a meet- 
ing at the City Club, New York. Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton was chosen chair- 
man, and Prof. Robert E. Ely, secre- 
tary. Committees were chosen on Pro- 
vram, Finance, Local Arrangements, 
Publicity, etc. Arrangements were 
made for working men’s meetings, 
meetings with the Germans, Italians 
and other citizens of foreign birth, with 
school children, and in the churches; 
also a General Advisory Committee of 
ut least one hundred prominent citi- 
zens, friends and leaders of the arbi- 
tration and peace movement in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The Congress will open with a great 
musical consecration service on Sun- 
day evening. 
tee, the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments and the New York Peace Society 
are making a vigorous campaign of 


preparation for the Congress. Sunday 
evening meetings are being held in 


various churches, and have been large 
and enthusiastic. A dinner was lately 
given to the editors of the city by the 





| ney 


The Executive Commit-: 





business man of New York City. Her 
daughter, Miss Pickering, is well 


known in literary circles and as a jour- 
nalist. The Boston Woman's Press 
Club, of which she is a member, sent 
some heautiful flowers to the funeral, 
at which Rev. Dr. Plumb and the Rev. 


Peter McQueen officiated. The inter- 
ment was at Mt. Auburn, where the 
body was cremated. 

M. 


“ANTIS” IN BAD COMPANY. 


The Good Templars of Massachusetts 
this year petitioned the Legislature to 
let women vote on the license question. 
A hearing was given on Feb. 14. Mr. 
Albert Sutcliffe, the head of the Good 
Templars in this State, conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, and made 
the opening speech. Addresses in be- 
half of the bill were also made by Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, president 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., S. H. 
Davis of the Massachusetts Anti-Sa- 
loon League, Robert H. Magwood of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and a 
number of ministers and business men. 

The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” appeared in opposi- 
tion, and their attorney, Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders, conducted the hearing for 
the negative. Addresses against the 
bill were made by Mrs. J. B. Millet 
for the M. A. O. F. E. 8S. W., Frank 
Foxcroft, a lady from the Congrega- 
tional House who edits a missionary 


magazine, and the president of the 
“Non-Partisan W. C. T. UU." They all 


professed to oppose in the interests of 
temperance. Then Kdwin Hollis, the 
registered attorney of the Wine and 
Spirits Wholesale Dealers’ Association, 
rose and announced that he was there 
to oppose the bill in the name of that 
Association: whereupon the faces of the 
anti-suffrage temperance ladies were 
an amusing sight, they looked 
blank. The bill is still pending. 

At the hearing given on Feb. 24, 
S07, when the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U. petitioned for license suffrage, Mr. 
Thomas Russell appeared as the attor- 
of the M. A. O. F. E. Ss. W. He 
predicted that, if women were allowed 
to vote, “no-license would carried 
in every town and city of the common 
wealth. contrary to the will of the 
people.’ On the same occasion, mem- 
of the Committee on Election 
Laws asked several officers of the ME. A. 
O. F. FE. Ss. W., including its president, 
whether they would vote for or against 
license, if they had the ballot. Kvery 
one of them answered that she would 
vote for license. 

Yet they claim to represent “the ma- 
jority of the women of Massachusetts.” 


sO 


be 


hers 





BARGAINS THAT ARE REAL ONES. 
If you have ever improved the oppor- 
tunities offered by Messrs. Noyes Bros, at 
their odd-lot sales, you will know that they 
are genuine, and every article is a bargain, 
and at abont half price. The quality of 
our goods Is always sufficient guarantee. 
We shall devote the greater part of the 
month to the sale. 


COACHING THRU BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY 
with map giving full particulars of JA- 
COBS’ ideal 1907 vacation tour, making a 
specialty of COACHING. Portions of the 
Continent included. Inclusive cost $180.00 
up. 


CHARLES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agt., Rock Valley, lowa 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Bos ton, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 











dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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“MAN SUFFRAGE.” 





The Chicago Charter Convention. 





By Jane Campbell. 


The charter day was coming fast, 
When through Chicago town there 
passed 
A man who bore through snow and 
ice 
A banner with the strange device, 
“Man suffrage.” 
“Oh, stay!” the maiden said. “You 
need 
To change your motto so ‘twill read, 
‘Equality for women, too!” 
But he replied, “ "Twould never do! 
Man suffrage.” 


“Oh, stay,” a mother said. “I know 

Pitfalls are on the way you gu. 

Poor man! You need my help, my aid.” 

The man laughed out: “I’m not afraid! 
Man suffrage.” 


“Oh, pause!” another woman prayed. 
“Poor working children ask my aid. 
Let me explain how loud the ¢all.” 
“No need,” he said, “I know it all! 
Man suffrage.” 
“Please wait!’ next cried a dainty 
maid. 
“To clean our streets you need my 
aid!” 
“Oh, no, I don’t,” and shook his head, 
“T like our dirty streets,’ he said. 
“Man suffrage!” 
“Oh, don’t pass by!” Her hair was 
gray 
Who tried to bar his onward way, 
“T’ll help you close saloons,’—began— 
“T like them open,” said the man. 
“Man suffrage!’ 


“Let me,’—a noble woman came; 
No need to mention her by name, 
Though it, I think, begins with A. 
He hurried on; he feared to stay! 
Man suitfrage. 
“Please, sir,” a working woman said, 
“It’s now so hard to earn my bread! 
Can I not help—” “That is,” said he, 
“Political economy! 
Man suffrage.” 
“Don't go so fast’—a factory girl— 
“The crowded walls, the engines, 
whirl, 
I want to help improve,” said she. 
“I must attend to that,” said he. 
“Man suffrage!” 


“A moment, sir!’”—A lady stood— 

“Our water is not very good. 

I'd like to help—”’ He said, “It’s sure 

We men don’t want our water pure. 
Man suffrage!” 


“Good.sir!’ a lady sweet and good 

Before the banner-bearer stood— 

“Let me protect my home,” she pled. 

“Oh! women don’t know how!’ he 
said. 


hd 


“Man suffrage! 


“Please, sir!’—a college girl ‘twas 
tried. 

He pushed the college girl aside. 

“It is the maddest thing I know 

To let a girl to college go. 


Man suffrage!” 


“Try not the cars!” a lady cried. 
“You'd better walk than on them ride. 
I'll help improve—” “You can't,” said 
he, 
“Improve our Traction Company! 
Man suffrage!” 


And into that Convention he 

His banner bore triumphantly, 
And women stayed outside, to mix 
With idiots, felons, lunatics. 


” 


“Man suffrage! 





JANE ADDAMS’S ADDRESS. 





At the Sunday service held in con- 
nection with the National Suffrage 
Convention, Jane Addams spoke on 
the campaign for municipal woman 
suffrage which has just closed in Chi- 
cago. She said: 

I was glad that Miss Shaw, in her 
address the other day, found victory in 
the defeat for woman suffrage in West 
Virginia, when it was lost by only 
two votes. Upon that basis we can 
report meeting a great victory only 
yesterday afternoon, on the sugges- 
tion that municipal suffrage be given 
to women, so far as the framers of 
the Chicago charter had it in their 
power. The suggestion was defeated 
by the chairman, after a tie vote had 
been declared. To some of us, it 
seems to be a meagre victory. 

The women of Chicago have been 
trying to bring to bear some proof 
that the franchise given to women in 
Chicago would be a benefit to the 
city. We were met at the beginning 
with the statement that Chicago was 
largely a foreign city; that it has 


within its borders many foreign wo- | 
not care for the} 


men, who would 
franchise, and that it would be an ex- 
tremely difficult place in which to 
make this great experiment. 

But during the campaign a curious 
fact developed. It was discovered that 
the women who understood 
about the municipal franchise and the 
use of it were certain groups of for- 
eign-born women. Large societies of 
Scandinavian women came forward 
and said, qnite simply, “Why, of 
course, in the Scandinavian States, 
ever since the sixteenth century, wo- 
men have had a vote in municipal af- 
fairs on exactly the same basis on 


most | 


which men have the franchise.” They 
did not understand that when they 
came to this country, where they 
thought larger powers would be given 
to them, they would lose the privilege 
which they had had at home. “This 
seems to us,” they said, “a very 
strange arrangement in America.” 


We discovered that women from 
English-speaking States all over the 
world, outside of America, from Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, from all 
places where English-speaking people 
live, vote in the large cities, quite as 
a matter of course, on municipal af- 
fairs, and such women now living here 
could not understand why women who 
have been accustomed to the suffrage 
should lose the power to vote on mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

We were told that the majority of 
women in this city do not care for 
the franchise, and yet the large ma- 
jority are working women. We found 
it very easy to get a vigorous response 
from any group of working women on 
this subject. Of course, they are in- 
terested. They are interested in bet- 
ter legislation about factories. We 
have in most factories nothing to pro- 
tect machinery where women and 
girls are employed. Women and girls 
work in all sorts of dangerous places, 
where they much need _ protection. 
They are not as well protected as the 
men, who for years have demanded 
protective legislation for themselves, 
but have let the women’s trades go 
without this protection. 

We once had an eight-hour law for 
women in Illinois, but, in spite of the 
fact that women seem to be codnsid- 
ered minors, we were told that such 
a law could be applied only to minors 
and not to women. Of course, woman 
has never been able to secure her 
own protection. 

Another thing was said to us—that 
|in a large cosmopolitan city, with its 
| wicked characters, if the ballot were 
|placed in the hands of the women of 
|the under world, we should get our- 
|selves into great difficulty. Person-. 
lally, I have never been so angry as 
|}on various occasions when I have been 
|in police courts when these women 
| were brought in and fined and black- 
|mailed at the will of the policeman or 
the lieutenant who had “brought them 
in.” I believe that nothing would give 
us such protection and give the police 
force such purification as putting the 
| ballot into the hands of these very 
women. 

If women are not to be treated and 
cared for as children, then they should 
have some protection of their own. 

I could go on from argument to ar- 
|gument which we have heard during 
|this campaign, and we were able to 
‘refute most of them, not because we 
had any special power of oratory, but 
| because we went into the facts of the 
| case, After our investigation, the fight 
came on, and we had the glorious vic- 
|tory of losing by one vote! 
| To be sure, the educational value of 
/such a campaign is not to be over- 
llooked. It did reach women of all 
|sorts, and it brought them together 
‘in a new kind of fellowship. The 
club women of Chicago have done 
|much to help secure legislation to pro- 
| tect children, and we are told that 
they got on very well without the 
ballot; yet these women are the ones 
most active in working to secure the 
| ballot. Mrs. Henrotin, who has been 
|}associated with more clubs than any 
|woman here, was chairman of our 
| committee, 

It seems to me difficult to under- 
;stand why it is that the opposition 
|holds out so long. It is due to a cer- 
| tain lack of historic perspective, a be- 
| lief that, because things have been so 
|so long, they cannot be changed with- 
|out danger and without overturning 
|of public affairs. Some of us find it 
|hard to be patient. We had hoped to 
give you the good news that the cam- 
paign had been decided in our favor, 
but perhaps you are so accustomed to 
defeat that, in spite of our report, it 
may seem to you that after all the 
effort was worth while. 








OUTRAGES ON RUSSIAN WOMEN. 








Alexis Aladyin, Nicholas Tchaykov- 
|sky and Kellogg Durland on Feb. 25 
addressed a meeting in the interests 
of Russian freedom in Lorimer Hall, 
Boston, which was crowded to suffo- 
cation. An overflow meeting crowded 
Gilbert Hall, and it is estimated that 
a thousand persons were turned away, 
| unable to get into either. Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Prof. White of Tufts College, 
Miss Helena Dudley of Denison House 
and other well-known persons were 
on the platform. Henry B. Blackwell 
presided. 

Lack of space prevents a report of 
more than a few points from the ex- 
tremely interesting speeches. 

Doctoring the Suffrage. 

Aladyin told how the present prime 
minister, Stolypin, not venturing to re- 
voke openly the right of suffrage given 
to peasants and workmen, has induced 
| the Senate to define a peasant as a 
man who owns not only a share of 
the communal Isnd, which almost all 
|of them possess, but also a house, thus 
disfranchising 9,000,000 peasants by a 
stroke of the pen. 

A Chimney Vote. 

He has also persuaded the Senate to 
define a workman as a man who works 
!and who has a separate lodging with 
a separate chimney, thus disfranchis- 








ing from 25 to 30 per cent. of the 
workmen. Under this “chimney vote,” 
Aladyin says, it is not the man that 
votes, but the chimney. 

“A Perfect Gentleman.” 

He added: “We are told that we are 
now living under the premiership of 
‘a perfect gentleman, almost an Eng- 
lishman.’ From early in the 80’s until 
within the last few months, no woman 
in Russia was officially executed, either 
by hanging or shooting. Now there 
are a multitude of women put to death 
in both ways, under the regime of this 
same ‘perfect gentleman.’ ” 

Outrages on Women. 


Mr. Tchaykovsky said: “Fearful bar- 
barities have been perpetrated by our 
autocrats within the last half year. 
Over 600 young lives have been taken 
by courts martial within four months, 
many of them for slight offences, pun- 
ishable under the civil law only by a 
short term in prison. They violate our 
women wholesale, giving them over to 
the troops. In the Caucasus, the wo- 
men drowned themselves in conse- 
quence.” 

In the Jewish massacres, the treat- 
ment of women was if possible even 
worse. Dr. Gershuni lately told how 
the mob cut open a pregnant woman 
and smashed every window in her 
house with the unborn child. And 
those who commit these deeds are re- 
warded and promoted by the govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Kellogg Durland showed stere- 
opticon views from photographs taken 
by himself in Russia last summer. He 
visited Marie Spiridonova, the girl who 
was subjected to frightful torture and 
indignities in the prison to which she 
had been committed for shooting Gen. 
Iuchinsky. He had been one of the 
greatest promoters of atrocities, had 
burned villages, given over women to 
outrage, and ordered great numbers of 
peasants to be flogged, some of whom 
died under the lash. On the news of 
his death, the peasants went in proces- 
sion to the churches, to give thanks for 
their deliverance. At the mention of 
Marie Spiridonova’s name, and the 
sight of her picture on the screen, the 
whole audience burst into applause. 

A Spartan Mother. 

Dr. Durland also visited Marie 
Spiridonova’s mother. He _ said: “I 
asked her, ‘How do you feel about hav- 
ing all your three daughters in prison? 
(for Marie’s two sisters have also been 
imprisoned, merely on suspicion). She 
answered quietly and deliberately, but 
in a voice that I shall never forget, ‘It 
makes me the proudest mother in all 


wo” 


Russia! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Louisiana. 





The appointment of Miss Jean Gor- 
don as factory-inspector seems to 
please everyone except those employers 
who want to break the law. The New 
Orleans Times-Democrat says: 

“It is human to be jealous, and the 
small fry usually enjoy picking at big 
fish. But our community generally, 
small fry, big fish and all, have wel- 
comed Miss Jean Gordon as the parish 
factory inspector with acclaim, and 
without sub-audited criticism. She is 
just, wise, practical, good. These facts 
are so patent that there is no contra- 
dicting them. She is neither over- 
aggressive nor  over-condescending, 


and her record is lunar of good 
citizenship. She is the most dis- 
cussed woman in New Orleans, 
and the discussions end as_ love 


meetings, with increased pride in Miss 
Gordon, and that good will that is in- 
evitable when opinions are mutual. 
Over tiffin the other day one conserva- 
tive woman said it was her belief that 
the two most popular beings in Louis- 
iana today are President Roosevelt and 
Jean Gordon. Let us hope so. But 
none of this apparently concerns the 
woman inspector of factories. She is 
interested and engaged in earning her 
February salary by the most thorough 
investigations her good health and in- 
telligent brain and sympathies will 
permit. And we who are wondering 
how she is ‘going about it’ are im- 
patient for her first report.” 





Pennsylvania. 





Chester County, Pa., has 34 women 


school directors, out of the whole 
number of 456. They represent 17 
districts. As to whether the women 


directors are a success, the Reading 
(Pa.) Eagle says: 

“The question is best answered by 
observing results. In a Chester Coun- 
ty School Directors’ Convention a visi- 
tor might imagine women in the ma- 
jority as holders of this office. As a 
rule, the women directors attend these 
gatherings, while other business often 
prevents many of the men from being 
present. . . . Teachers seem to 
agree that the ideal school boara 
should be composed of three women 
and three men. Such a happy state of 
affairs exists in London Grove, Penns- 
bury and West Whiteland. East Brad- 
ford has four women on its school 
board. Several other townships have 
two, while in a few instances one lone 
woman is found. It is said that wo- 
men directors visit the schools more 
frequently than the men, and take a 
more personal interest in the school 
work.” 





New York. 
The Interurban Political 
Council celebrated Miss 


Equality 
Anthony’s 





birthday on Feb. 15 by opening head- 
quarters in New York City, in a pretty 
room on the second floor of the Martha 
Washington Hotel. There was a recep- 
tion, followed by a tea. Mrs. Catt an- 
nounced that every week-day, from 10 
A. M. to 4 P. M., some one would be 
present to answer inquiries, distribute 
literature and furnish information. A 
suffrage reference library will also be 
established. For the present the work 
will be done by volunteers from the 
different Leagues represented in the 
Council. Later it is hoped to have a 
paid secretary. : 

A large number of women attended 
the housewarming, and one man—Dr. 
Louis K. Anspacher, the husband of 
Katherine Kidder, who was present 
with her aunt, Mrs. Margaret Raven- 
hill. 

The annual luncheon in memory of 
Miss Anthony was held by the Counci: 
at the Hotel Astor, Feb. 23. Mrs. Catt 
presided, and addresses were made by 
Mrs. Wiliam Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Maud 
Nathan, Mrs. Ida Harper, John Barrett 
of Washington, William H. Wood and 
others. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, a well- 
known “Anti,” was invited to attend 
the banquet. She requited the cour- 
tesy by writing a letter to the N. Y. 
Times charging the suffragists with 
inviting her in the hope of deceiving 
the public into believing her to be one 
of them. Mrs. “att in the Times made 
a reply which was polite but crushing. 





Texas. 





Representative Jesse Baker of Hood 
County has introduced in the Texas 
Legislature a joint resolution for the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment giving full suffrage to women. 
Mr. Baker is described by the Galves- 
ton News as “a matter of fact business 
man and lawyer.’ He declares that 
the time is coming in Texas, and com- 
ing soon, when women will vote. 

A hearing was given on Feb. 21. 
Mrs. Emma J. Mellette and five other 
Texas women spoke for suffrage. 





Oregon. 





Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway caused to be in- 
troduced in the Legislature a proposi- 


tion for re-submitting the suffrage 
amendment. The women can get it 


submitted again through the initiative 
and referendum, without legislative ac- 
tion; but if the Legislature had voted 
to submit it, this would have saved 
them a great deal of labor in the col- 
lection of signatures. The measure 
passed the House, but was lost in the 
Senate. Mrs. Duniway was given the 
privilege of the floor in both houses, 
and received many courtesies. 


Indiana. 


The woman suffrage bill this year 
is supported by two enormous rolls of 
petitions, said by the Indianapolis Star 
to be the largest ever presented to the 
Indiana Legislature on any subject. 
The signatures were collected by thd 
Ww. Cc. T. U., and represent every 
county in the State. 


South Dakota. 





The joint resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment giving full suffrage 
to women, which had passed the Sen- 
ate, was lost in the House, but by so 
narrow a Margin that a change of 
seven votes would have carried it. 





Missouri. 





The Mothers’ Clubs of Missouri are 
working for school suffrage. The State 
Federation of Labor also is backing 
the measure. 

Charles M. Clarke of St. Louis has 
addressed to the Missouri Legislature 
an earnest appeal for woman’s ballot, 
printed in pamphlet form. In it he 
states the argument for equal rights, 
reviews and thoroughly demolishes the 
current objections, and closes with a 


strong plea for the reform. Missouri 
women should be grateful to Mr. 


Clarke. 





Kansas. 





In the Kansas House of Represen- 
tatives, the committee on the political 
rights of women has reported in favor 
of Representative Potter’s joint resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment 
giving women full suffrage. 





Rhode Island. 





In the Rhode Island Senate, the bill 
to give women presidential suffrage 
was unfavorably reported by the com- 
mittee. The Senate rejected the ad- 
verse report of the committee, and 
passed the bill. A similar bill passed 
the Senate at the last session. 





A CORRECTION. 





A few errors crept into the Woman’s 
Journal last week, in the absence of 
the editors. In the State Correspon- 
dence, the article headed Virginia 
should have been headed West Vir- 
ginia. The announcement that the 
wife of the State Treasurer was going 
to banquet the members of the Legis- 
lature who voted for woman suffrage, 
also referred to West Virginia, not to 
Nebraska. 





WOMEN AND FIRE ENGINES, 





Mrs. Esther F. Boland writes to the 
Boston Herald: 





Ata hearing before a legislative com- 
mittee yesterday, women who were 
asking for a so-called license suffrage 
were gravely assured by one of the re- 
monstrants (Mrs. J. B. Millet) that 
“the wishes of these women were quite 
as influential as if they were able to 
vote.” 

It so happens that at the very time 
when this hearing was in progress at 
the State House another was going on 
at City Hall, where Mrs. Micah Dyer 
was pleading for the placing of an en- 
gine on Parker Hill for the better pro- 
tection of the women patients at the 
five hospitals located in that vicinity. 
In reply to Mrs. Dyer, His Honor the 
Mayor scored the board of aldermen 
and common council, saying that 
“these bodies have willingly granted 
increase of salaries to firemen and also 
one day off in five, because the firemen 
have votes, but,” the mayor added, 
“they are not as much interested in the 
women at Parker Hill because they 
well know that these women have no 
votes.” 

Which, one is led to ask, is the more 
likely to be right, the inexperienced 
woman who declares that the ballot 
would not increase the influence of 
women in public affairs, or the mayor 
of this city, who declares that the 
inability to vote leads to a positive 
disregard of the welfare of women by 
the governing bodies? 





GIRLS WIN ALL PRIZES. 





The girls made a fine showing at 
the annual award of the Old South 
prizes. These prizes are open to all 
pupils in the Boston publie schools, 
boys and girls alike. This year all the 
prizes were taken by girls. Edwin D. 
Mead, who presided, announced the 
result as follows: 

First subject—‘‘Franklin’s Plan of 
Union in 1754 and Its Relation to his 
Work in Connection with the Articles 
of Confederation and the National 
Constitution,” first prize of $140 to 
Fannie Frank, Girls’ High School, ad- 
vanced class of 1906; second prize of 
25 to Regina J. Kees, same school 
class of 1906. 

Second subject—‘The Political Prin- 
ciples of William Penn, as Shown in 
his Writings and in the Frame of Gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania,” first prize 
of $140 to Edna Edena Gray, Roxbury 
High School, class of 1905; second prize 
of $25 to A. Muriel Lawson, West Rox- 
bury High School, class of 1906. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

“In Buffalo, women school teachers 
get from $400 to $700 a year, while 
men court-criers get $1,200,” said Mrs. 
Helen Z. M. Rogers, of Buffalo, at the 
recent hearing on woman suffrage at 
Albany. 





The graves of Susan and Mary 
Anthony were covered with floral trib- 
utes on Feb. 15. The Rochester P. E. 
Club is thinking of buying the An- 
thony home, and keeping it open as a 
permanent memorial and place of his- 
toric interest. 





Miss Jane Campbell at the National 
Suffrage Convention read a very bright 
original poem about the suffrage situ- 
ation in Chicago. It tickled the Chi- 
cago women greatly. We publish it 
this week. Most large cities have like 
problems on their hands, and the poem 
would fit in well almost anywhere. 





Mr. Carnig Eksergian is giving an 
exhibition of his portraits at the Cobb 
galleries, 346 Boylston street. The 
Boston Transcript says: “The recently 
painted portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is unquestionably one of the 
best works of the artist’s career, being 
felicitous in its likeness and excellent 
in its spirit of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. Not the least of its merits is the 
expressive drawing of the hands.” 





Miss Harriet M. Bell of the Bing- 
ham School appeared this week before 
the school committee of Somerville, 
Mass., and spoke in behalf of the 235 
grade teachers of Somerville who want 
their salaries raised to correspond in 
some degree with the increased cost of 
living. She presented a_ petition 
twenty-seven feet long and signed by 
many taxpayers. The school board 
did not discuss the petition, but unani- 
mously referred it to the Mayor and 
the Board of Aldermen. Let us hope 
it will have better success than the 
petition seventy-five yards long pre- 
sented by Jane Addams and other 
Chicago women in behalf of municipal 
suffrage. 





HUMOROUS. 





Teacher—‘Now, Remus, can you tell 
us why George Washington cut down 
the cherry tree?” 

Little Remus—“Yessum. Ah spec’s 
der was a possum up in de top.” 





He—‘‘Are you a vegetarian?” 
She—“Oh, no; I love good beef.” 
He—“Ah! I wish I were beef.” 
She—“Well, I like veal, too.” 





“Do you feel that it would be a 
tribute to you if Henry should marry 
a second time?” 

“Yes, indeed. It would prove that 
I hadn't told everything I knew.” 


XUM 


